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of pearls, or of pearls only : sometimes it was the custom to
interchange the pearls with little golden bulbs or berries:
sometimes they were blended with the precious stones ; and
at other times the pearls were strung two and two, and their
beautiful whiteness relieved by the interposition of red
coral.

VI.   Next came the  BRACELETS, of gold  or ivory, and
fitted up at the open side with a buckle or enamelled clasp
of elaborate workmanship.    These bracelets were also occa-
sionally composed of gold or silver thread ; and it was not
unusual for a series of them to ascend from the wrist to the
elbow.    From the clasp, or other fastening of the bracelet,
depended a delicate chain-work or netting of gold, and in
some instances miniature festoons of pearls,    Sometimes the
gold chain-work was exchanged for little silver bells, which
could be used, upon occasion, as signals of warning or invita-
tion to a lover.

VII.  This bijouterie for the arms naturally reminded the
Hebrew lady of the ANKLE BELLS, and other similar orna-
ments for the feet and legs.     These ornaments  consisted
partly in golden belts,  or rings, which,  descending  from
above the ankle, compressed the foot in various parts, and
partly in shells and little jingling chains, which depended so
as to strike against clappers fixed into the metallic belts.
The pleasant tinkle  of the golden  belts in  collision, the
chains rattling, and  the  melodious   chime  of little  silver
ankle-bells, keeping time with the motions of the foot, made
an accompaniment so agreeable to female vanity that the
stately daughters of Jerusalem, with their sweeping trains
flowing  after  them,  appear  to  have   adopted   a   sort   of
measured tread, by way of impressing  a regular cadence
upon  the  music of their feet.    The chains  of gold were
exchanged, as luxury advanced, for strings of pearls and
jewels, which swept in snaky folds about the feet and ankles.

This, like many other peculiarities in the Hebrew dress,
had its origin in a circumstance of their early nomadic life.
It is usual with the Bedouins to lead the camel, when dis-
posed to be restive, by a rope or a belt fastened to one of the
fore-feet, sometimes to both; and it is also a familiar practice
to soothe and to cheer the long-sufTering animal with the
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